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THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE MUSEUM 
The meeting of the Corporation, ad- 
journed from January 20, will occur on 
Monday, April 14, in the Lecture Hall. At 
this time the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Museum will be commemo- 
rated with appropriate eXercises. 


OPENING OF THE 

DEAN MEMORIAL GALLERY 

On Monday, April 14, there will be a 
private view for Members and their friends 
of the Dean Memorial Gallery, in which has 
been placed the most important part of the 
remarkable collection assembled by the late 
Curator of Arms and Armor, Bashford 
Dean. This gallery (H 6) will be open to the 
public on the following morning, Tuesday, 
April 15. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
H.O. HAVEMEYER COLLECTION! 


Since the announcement in the February, 
1929, BULLETIN of the Trustees’ unanimous 
and grateful acceptance of The H. O. Have- 
meyer Collection, the bequest of Mrs. 
Louisine W. Havemeyer, the exhibition of 
the collection has been awaited with a 
naturally impatient interest. One of the 
most generous and discriminating dona- 
tions ever made to the Museum, it became 
even more acceptable through Mrs. Have- 
mever’s thoughtful unwillingness to hedge 
her gift round with restrictions, and 
through the family’s sympathetic inter- 
pretation of her desires and of the Muse- 
um’s needs. The only stipulations made in 
the will were that all objects received under 
it should “‘be known as the H. O. Have- 
mever Collection,” and that they should be 
on ‘“‘permanent exhibition.”’ It was her in- 
tention, however, and in this the family 
entirely concurred, that the collection 
should not be kept segregated, but that the 
objects should be distributed among the 
departments to which they properly belong, 
and there display ed in the galleries devoted 
to work of a similar kind. 

The third codicil of the will added to 
those objects specifically bequeathed to the 

1 The different sections of this article have 
been written by the following persons: Paintings, 
Harry B. Wehle; European and American 
Prints, William M. Ivins, Jr.; European and 
Near Eastern Decorative Arts, Joseph Breck; 
Far Eastern Art, Alan R. Priest (paintings, 
screens, ceramics, lacquers, bronzes, and textiles), 
Leslie Richardson (prints), Stephen V. Grancsay 
(swords and sword furniture); Classical Art, 
Gisela M. A. Richter; Egyptian Art, Ambrose 
Lansing 
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Museum “‘all such other pictures, paintings, 
engravings, statuary and other works ol 
art’ as her son Horace might “‘appoint to 
it.”” His lavish interpretation of this part 
of the bequest, and further gifts and loans 
from Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen and Mrs. 
J. Watson Webb and from Mr. Havemeyer 
himself have added still greater value to a 
collection which might already, without 
extravagance, have been called invaluable. 

Prior to the final dispersal of the collec- 
tion throughout the Museum, in order that 
it may be seen and appreciated in its 
entirety it will be on exhibition in Galleries 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, from Tuesday, 
March 11, through Sunday, November 2. 
The public showing will be preceded by a 
private view for Members of the Museum 
and their friends on Monday, March to. A 
brief temporary catalogue has been pre- 
pared to accompany the exhibition, and a 
much fuller description will be published 
later on as a permanent record of the 
collection. 


PAINTINGS 

[he European paintings, pastels, and 
drawings constituting the portion of The 
H. O. Havemeyer Collection in charge of 
the Department of Paintings are of such 
Importance that the acquisition of almost 
any one among them ordinarily would be 
the occasion of self-congratulation on the 
part of the Museum—a self-congratulation 
expressed after the Museum’s fashion in a 
BULLETIN article at least as long as the 
present one, which is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of several scores of works. Many of 
the pictures are so famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic that the importance of the 
occasion might almost be indicated by list- 
ing the 197 items and following each with 
an appropriate number of exclamation 
points. 

Fame attaches especially to the works of 
late nineteenth-century French painters 
which are strongly preponderant in the 
collection. The twenty paintings by Cour- 
bet constitute one of the most important of 
all aggregations of his works. The placing 
of his paintings in the gallery alongside of 
first-rate works by Rembrandt and El 
Greco is a test of Courbet’s ultimate seri- 
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ousness and power and it is a test which he 
easily The Woman with a Parrot, 
the celebrated recumbent nude lent for so 
many vears, now becomes one of the Muse- 
um’s permanent treasures. The Woman 
with the Mirror (La Belle Irlandaise) and 
the Woman in the Waves are equally cele- 
brated, and for the opulence of its white flesh 
against fresh wooded green The Young 
Bather must be listed among Courbet’s 
finest nudes. Also there are such superb 
portraits as those of The Polish Exile (Mme 
de Braver), the Amazon (Mme 
Colet), and Mme Marie Crocq. Iwo fine 
Courbets, the Deer, and Marine—the 
Waterspout, are added to the collection 
through the gift of Horace Havemeyer. 


passes. 


Louise 


Degas, in whose work the Museum was 
particularly weak, is now, owing to the 
Havemeyer bequest, probably better repre- 
sented here than anywhere else. There are 
thirty-six of his works in various media, 
not including the remarkable set of sixty- 
nine bronze reproductions of studies which 
he made in wax of various models, the dan- 
cers revealing his researches in balance, the 
horses his essays in motion. The Dancers 
Practising at the Bar (Danseuses a la barre) 
an exquisite creation, brushed in with yel- 
low, white, and gray chalks, was won for the 
collection by Mrs. Havemeyer’s spirited in- 
structions at the Rouart sale in 1912. The 
Foyer, the little panel painted in oils, is no 
less marvelous. Its vital, tiny dancers take 
their places as perfectly within the silvery 
space of the interior as do Velazquez’s life- 
sized Hilanderas within their factory. There 
are two versions of the precious Rehearsal 
of the Ballet on the Stage, one in pastels, 
the other (given by Horace Havemeyer) in 
turpentine-thinned oils on paper. The pi- 
quant picture, At the Milliner’s, is one of 
Degas’s very fine pastels; Mme Gobillard- 
Morisot and the Woman with Chrysanthe- 
mums are among the subtlest of his oils. A 
drawing of exceptional strength is the 
Woman on a Sofa; The Little Girl Practis- 
ing at the Bar, drawn in charcoal on pink 
paper, is as delicately sensitive as a watch 
spring. 

Manet is brilliantly represented by eight 
paintings and three pastel portraits, includ- 
ing the amusing carroty portrait of George 
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Moore taken in the dead days of his Con- Daumier, The Amateur and the intimate 
fessions of a Young Man. Among the paint portrait of Corot painting at Ville d’Avray, 
ings are the Dead Christ with Angels (for re also of the first rank 

some years in the Museum as a loan), th Of Corot’s own painting, the Havemever 
splendid Torero Saluting, and Mile Vi Collection with its nine figure subjects gives 
torine in the Costume of an Espada, which particularly interesting impression. The 
is surely one of Manet’s most delightful Bacchante by the Sea ts a rarely lovely har- 
triumphs. Such freshness of color, such monizing of the nude figure with the water, 


juicy, felicitous painting, such soft, engag- 


ing femininity masquerading in the fateful 
The dazzlingly 


matador’s costume! gay 


and the vellow Muse is irresistible with its 
and melting 
Mother and 


dignity 
little 


of classi 


The 


mingling 


charm. intimate 
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picture, In a Boat, with its complacent beau 
at the tiller, was painted en plein air in 
1874, the summer when Manet painted his 
much-decried Argenteuil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Havemever did not greatl\ 
admire the work of Renoir and he ts repre- 
sented in the collection by only one drawing 
and one painting, By the Seashore. An ap- 
pealingly innocent young lady is the sub- 
ject, and the painting, made in 1883, Is a 
beautiful example of Renoir’s color. Dela- 
croix is represented by one vibrant paint- 
ing, variant the Christ on Lake 
Gennesaret. By Daumier also there is a 
single painting, The Third-Class Carriage 
which is in fact a superlatively powerful 
colored drawing. 


a of 


Iwo wash drawings by 


THE 


50 


SEA, BY COROT 


Child comes a gift from Mrs. P. H. B. 
Frelinghuvsen and The Letter from Horace 


as 


Havemeyer. 

The eight Monets in the collection reveal 
various aspects of the work of this famous 
Impressionist, from the early, Manet-like 
Green Wave (1865) to the late, scintillant 
Haystacks in Snow and The Poplars (1891) 
and | he Ice | loe (1893), as well as the ad- 
Chrvsanthemums the middle 
\lso of this time of innova- 
tions, but aloof from its storms, is the calcu- 
lated work of Puvis de Chavannes, whose 
for the Sacred Grove in the 


mirable of 


period (1882). 


finished study 
Sorbonne is a long lyric poem in sustained 
rhythms. Again classical is his gentle little 
\riadne given to the collection by Mrs. J. 
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Watson Webb. The broad sympathies of 
the Havemeyers have included in the col- 
lection four paintings and pastels by Mary 
many romantic water 
wild animals by Barye, and a number of 
Constantin Guys’s piquant drawings. 

Many visitors will be surprised to find so 
important a group of paintings as nearly in 
the spirit of the present day as the five Cé- 
zannes. [hese magnificent works represent 


colors of 


Cassatt, 
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of intentionally harsh forms expressive of a 
morbid inner conflict, a compelling agony 
of spirit. 

By some strange twirl of fortune’s wheel, 
or of the whirligig of taste, there is one 
painter, El] Greco, whose work, completed 
more than three centuries ago, is even more 
closely akin to the creative painters of to- 
day than is Cézanne. The astonishing Tole- 
dan is represented in the Havemeyer Col- 





THE THIRD-CLASS CARRIAGE, BY DAUMIER 


various phases of Cézanne’s development. 
In the early Man with a Straw Hat the 
head alone is realized, but the vitality of the 
head is inescapable. The Still Life is one of 
Cézanne’s powerful yet comparatively har- 
works. In the two broad land- 
scapes (L’Estaque and Mont Sainte- 
Victoire) the artist appears again to have 
come near to attaining the infinitely diffi- 
cult goal he set himself and a stirring, rest- 
less near-harmony results. In the later 
painting, Rocks—Forest of Fontainebleau, 
the repose has been abandoned as being 
perhaps too easy, too sybaritic. The now 


monious 


perfected subtleties of color and texture 
are applied in the Rocks to an arrangement 


lection by two great paintings, the 
supreme portrait of the Grand Inquisitor, 
Cardinal Don Fernando Nifto de Guevara 
and the inspired View of Toledo. The View 
of Toledo will without doubt be considered 
by many competent critics to be the most 
interesting picture of the entire collection. 
What secrets of genius are hidden in the 
ragged grayness of that tragic city on the 
hill, in those poisonous bright grasses be- 
side the Tagus, and in the menacing unrest 
of that phrenetic sky! 

Intense interest must be aroused also by 
the Goyas, of which there are five. Espe- 
cially the fantastic City on a Rock will chal- 
lenge attention by reason of its fresh vital- 


very 
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THE GILDER, HERMAN DOOMER, BY REMBRANDT 
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and modernity. In the delightful Majas 
on the Balcony, on the other hand, Goya is 
thoroughly dix-hu Here he at his 
most Venetian, reveling in the gay pictur- 
f life much Tiepolo and 
Longhi did, and reveling, too, 1n the bril- 
liant lightness of his own magical touch. 
Che mention of the Rembrandts thus far 
from the commencement of these notes is to 


if \ 


1lléemle 1s 


esqueness < as 


be interpre ted as a tribute to the collection 
as a whole. There are six Rembrandt por- 
traits and eight drawings. Especially there 
are the excellent early portraits of Christian 
Paul van Beresteijn and his wife (1632) and 
the grandly solid portrait of the gilder, Her- 
man Doomer Among the most 
admirable of the drawings are the early 
Man Seated a Step, the simple and 
beautiful Group of Farm Buildings, and the 
gruesome Woman Hanging on a Gallows 
Other seventeenth-century Dutch pic- 
tures in the collection include The Visit, a 
beautiful work from Pieter de Hooch’s best 
of small and early but 


(1040 E 


on 


period, and a pair 
brilliant portraits of Petrus Scriverius and 
his wife by Hals. Besides these there are 
several other splendid which 
should by no means be overlooked among 


portraits 


this somewhat bewildering assemblage. The 
precious Portrait of a Man by Hugo van der 
Goes (cut down at some time to its present 
oval form) was formerly attributed to 
Antonello da Messina, and the breadth and 
strength of the modeling is indeed remark- 
able in a Flemish head of the time. 

wo magnificently drawn classical works 
representing 


be thought of 


as 


which may 
the somewhat similar culminations of two 
diverse traditions are the masculine por- 
traits by Bronzino and Ingres. The latter 1s 
of Ingres’s Roman period. The Bronzino 
with its swagger contrapposto is one of the 
artist’s very fine mature works. Another 
great classicist, Poussin, is grandly repre- 
sented by a pair of spacious landscapes with 
figures, illustrating Orpheus and Eurydice, 


and Orpheus Asking the Way to Hades. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PRINTS 

lhe European prints given to the Muse- 
um as part of the Havemeyer Collection 
were selected with a view to strengthening 
the Museum’s collections without adding 
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unnecessary duplicates. Thus, although the 
gift is beyond any question the most impor- 
tant that has ever been made to the Print 
Room, it is actually far from being repre- 
sentative of either the extent or the inter- 
est of the original collection as formed by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. O. lo de- 
scribe these prints in a single article of this 


Havemever. 


length is impossible, as not only are there 
182 of them, ranging from Direr and Be- 
ham, through Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and 
Claude, down to the work of some of our 
contemporaries, but also a bound volume 
containing twenty-nine lithographs by 
Gavarni. 

Beyond any possible doubt the most im- 
portant single group among these prints is 
formed by the thirty-four etchings and dry- 
points by Rembrandt. Chief among these 
the second 


the 


marvelous impression of 
state of Christ Healing the Sick (e., 
“Hundred Guilder Print’). The paper on 
which it is printed gives a glow and a life 
to the wonderful chiaroscuro of the compo- 
sition which, taken in conjunction with the 
beauty and earliness of the impression (for 
it was printed before there had been any 
wear of even the tenderest of the many dry- 
point lines), makes the Havemeyer print 
quite unforgettable. As will be understood 
when it is said that this impression before 
coming into the possession of Mr. and Mrs. 


is a 


Havemeyer belonged successively to such 
distinguished collections as those of Rech- 
berger, Fries, Verstolk, Price, and Fisher, 11 
can be taken as a model for everything the 
plate had to yield. Surely it is one of the 
few supreme impressions from what genera- 
tions of careful collectors have come to 
regard as the greatest of all etched plates. 
It is a print which in every sense of the 
word must be regarded as a major work of 
art, one of the most precious possessions ol 
the Museum. 

Among the other Rembrandts are such 
famous portraits as the “Young Haaring” 
(Rechberger, Buccleuch), the Clement de 
Jonghe, Jan Asselyn, and Rembrandt Lean- 
ing ona Stone Sill, all in their first states, the 
“Old Haaring”’ (Barnard) and Rembrandt 
with a Plumed Cap (Paar) in their second 
states, and the Jan Six in its third. Among 


the etched landscapes are an_ incredibly 
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fine Three Trees (Morrison), The Omval, 
and the Cottage with a White Paling (Di- 
dot 
those with a Square Tower, with a Road 
beside a Canal (Esdaile, Morrison), and the 
Three Gabled Cott a Road. Of 
the figure subjects there may be mentioned 
the “Jewish Bride,” in its first state (Buc- 


Among the drypoint landscapes are 
i t 


ages beside 
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Skull,” printed on a lovely sheet of the most 
beautiful old ivory color. Could one have 
but a single Diirer one could not make a 
more felicitous choice than this. His pupil 
3eham is shown at his best by the “Es ist 
kalt Weter” and “Das schadet nit.” 

Van Dyck’s hand is shown in the first 
states of the portraits of the Baron Le Roy 





YOUNG HAARIN 


cleuch, Hawkins, Aylesford), the Young 
Man in a Velvet Cap, and the Old Man 
Shading His Eyes with His Hand. The 
nudes are represented only by the Negress 
Lying Down (Haden). The biblical sub- 
jects include, in addition to the “Hundred 
Guilder Print,” the Christ Preaching (i.e., 
“La Petite Tombe’’), the Jews in Syna- 
gogue (Aylesford, Hawkins, Buccleuch), 
and the Return from the Temple. 

By Diirer there is only an extraordinary 
impression of The Coat of Arms “with the 


G, 
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BY REMBRANDT 


Lucas Vorsterman, Jan de Wael, and the 
distinguished self-portrait; that of Claude 
le Lorrain in La Danse sous les arbres, Le 
Port de mer a la grosse tour, and Le Départ 
pour les champs. 

After these older men there 
jump in time to Turner, the great English- 
man, by whom there are three etchings and 
four mezzotints from the Liber Studiorum, 
and the Frenchman Géricault, by whom we 
have five lithographs of great interest. 

Middle nineteenth-century etching 


comes a 


1S 
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represented among other things by 
etchings by Corot, a trial proof of Haden’s 
Scotch Firs, Inveroran, Millet’s Gleaners, 
and the following prints by Meryon: Le 
Stryge, Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, La Tour 
de l’horloge, Le Pont-au-change, La Pompe 
Notre-Dame, and L’Abside de Notre-Dame. 

In addition to 
the lithographs 
by Géricault, 
there are Dau- 
mier’s Enfoncé 
Lafayette; Dela- 


croix’s Tigre 
royal and Lion 
de l’Atlas; a 


group of Gavar- 
nis that justifies 
the high esteem 
in which he has 
been held by 
many sensitive 
connoisseurs ; and 
six Whistlers, of 
which particular 
mention due 
the very rare and 
beautiful color 
printof the 
Draped Figure 
Reclining. 

By Degas there 
are five etchings, 
two variants of 
the portrait of 
Joseph Tourny, 
the self-portrait, 
the Loges d’ac- 
trices, and the 
unique impres- 
sion of a girl’s head seen in profile (Buste de 
femme). There is also a meltingly lovely 
monotype in black and white of a Girl 
lying Her Shoe. 


SO 


1S 


> 


Miss Mary Cassatt in addition to being 
the most important woman artist of modern 
times was not only a life-long, but the be- 
loved and intimate, friend of Mrs. Have- 
meyer. It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, 
that she should be represented in the col- 
lection by twenty-three of her charming 
prints, among which there are five of the 
rare and lovely color etchings that were 
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not included in the famous set of ten color 
prints. One of these 1s the delightful women 
and child in a boat, Feeding the Ducks, of 
which we have not only a most brilliant 
proof in color but an impression in black 
and white of a very early trial state. 
Among the living 


— 


artists represented in 
the collection are 
Frank Short, 
Marius Bauer (an 
important group 
ol twenty-five), 
Charles A. Platt, 
D. Y. Cameron, 
Dodd, Hoyton, 
West, and Arms 

Other than by 
giving such an 
abbreviated list 
of these prints as 
that which pre- 
cedes, there is no 
way describ- 
ing them short of 


of 


a series of essays 


in which they 
could be sever- 
ally discussed. 


With prints which 
for generations 
have been famous 
the world 
there 
which as yet have 
had no chance to 
show their mettle 
in the struggle for 


and others 


over, 


are some 


fame 
DEGAS so different from 
one another in 
everything but their mere technical classi 
fication that they literally 


nothing in common 


have almost 

Nothwithstanding the great importance 
beauty, and rarity of yf these prints 
perhaps the most interesting thing about 


MOST ¢ 


the collection as a whole, so large, so varied, 
and so adventurous, is that it should have 
been put together by 
principal preoccupations lay in different and 
far-removed fields of collecting. The moral 


two pe ple whose 


contained in this bleak statement is so warm 
and so obvious that it needs no pointing 
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EUROPEAN AND NEAR EASTERN 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


The mediaeval and Renaissance sculp- 
tures constitute a most welcome group of 
accessions. Of notable interest are the two 
stone heads, fragments of life-size statues 
representing kings. One dates from the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century; the 
other, from the thirteenth century. Both 
are superb examples of French sculpture of 
a period when fresh observation of nature 





FRENCH, XIII CENTURY 


HEAD OF A KING, 
was gradually transforming the earlier 
conventions. Rhenish of the late thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century, the upper half 
of a stone statue representing one of the 
Foolish Virgins reveals a more restless, 
dramatic spirit. The crown slightly awry 
and the posture of the right arm, which 
originally held an inverted lamp, permit the 
identification of the subject represented. 
Two marble reliefs of the Virgin and 
Child take us across the Alps to Italy, 
where a twofold enthusiasm, for nature and 
for classical antiquity, gave rise to the 
Renaissance style. One of the reliefs is an 
early work by the Florentine master, Mino 
da Fiesole (1431-1484); the other, a typical 
work of Tommaso Fiamberti, the so-called 
Master of the Marble Madonnas, who was 
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5. Among the 
sculptors of quattrocento Mino 
holds an eminent position; thoroughly char- 
acteristic of his exquisite, gracious style 1s 
the delicate modeling of the Havemeyer 
relief. Without Muino’s genius, Fiamberti 
echoes pleasantly the achievements of more 


active between 1480 and 152 
Florence, 


gifted masters. 

In France, the waning Gothic tradition 
was succeeded in the sixteenth century by 
emulation of Italian sculpture in the grand 
stvle of the High Renaissance. In the work 
of the great French masters of this period an 
essentially national style developed, ele- 
gant but virile, sophisticated but not deca- 
dent. These qualities characterize the third 
Renaissance sculpture in the Havemever 
Collection, a life-size statue in painted 
terracotta of the Virgin and Child, dating 
from the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century. Also French are two large bronzes 
of river gods, the Nile and the Tiber, copied 
from the antique. They are mounted on 
their original pedestals of shell and brass 
inlay in the stvle of Boulle. 

The beautiful lustered earthenware pro- 
duced in Spain, chiefly at Valencia, in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies is represented in the collection by an 
important represen- 
tative specimens. Of exceptional rarity are 
the four fifteenth-century pieces, one of 
which bears the arms of the Morelli of 
Florence. With these may be noted an 
important example of the tin-enameled 
ware decorated in manganese and green, 
made at Paterna in the fourteenth century. 
Our plate is ornamented with coats of arms 
and star motives within compartments 
formed by interlacing bands. 

Venetian glassware of the early Renais- 


group of seventeen 


sance period is excessively rare. The Have- 
meyer Collection includes an unusual speci- 
men in the form of a small beaker of about 
1500, decorated with gilding and enamel. 
Another remarkable Venetian piece is a 
tazza of about 1550 to 1600 with painted 
and gilded decoration under the glass. The 
splendor of Italian textiles in the Renais- 
sance is vividly brought to mind by a sump- 
tuous fifteenth-century cope of cut velvet. 

The Near Eastern objects in the Have- 
mever Collection are a valuable addition to 











VIRGIN AND CHILD, TERRACOTTA 
FRENCH, LATE XVI OR EARLY XVII CENTURY 
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our collections. The Persian pottery con- 
sists of eighteen very fine specimens: seven 
twelfth-century bowls of rare type 


namely, glazed earthenware with bird, 


animal, and fish motives modeled in low 
relief and painted in colors; a large bowl of 
the same period with a freely drawn bird in 
blue; a plate of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century incised with a lively design of a 
colorful tur- 


rabbit; four examples of the 
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It is not surprising that collectors so 
quick to appreciate the paintings of the 
French Impressionists should be interested 
also in the art of the Far East, in which the 
Impressionists themselves were interested, 
but the increasing popularity of the French 
painters has caused practically everybody 
to lose track of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer possessed one of the few 





PLATE, 
SPANISH, 


quoise blue ware of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century; four charming specimens of the 
white-glazed ware with pierced decoration 
showing Chinese influence, which dates 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
and a perfect Gombriin bowl of the eight- 
eenth century with a delicately drawn 
design. In addition to the pottery, there are 
three handsome from a_ twelfth- 
century Egypto-Arabic Koran; two pages 
from a fourteenth-century Persian copy of 
the Shah-namah (“Book of Kings’), each 
with a boldly painted miniature in the style 
of the Mongol school; and two fine Indian 
colored drawings of the early seventeenth 
century in the Mughal style, one, a portrait 
of Akbar, the other of Jahangir. 
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LUSTERED EARTHENWARE 
VALENCIA, XV 


CENTURY 


great collections of Japanese art in America, 
as well as one of the great collections of 
Chinese art. The importance of the gift for 
the Department of Far Eastern Art can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is a remark- 
ably representative collection, including 


Japanese painting (scrolls and screens), 


prints, ceramics, lacquers, and textiles; Chi- 
nese sculpture, painting, ceramics, lacquers, 
textiles, and bronzes. 


PAINTINGS AND SCREENS 


Ihe Japanese paintings and screens are 
most important in relation to the Muse- 
um’s collections, since we have hitherto been 
limited to a few choice examples. This gift 
adds some fifty-nine Japanese paintings 
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and eleven Japanese screens, increased by 
the loan of ten Japanese screens and one 
Chinese, making a total of twenty-two 
screens. The Chinese group includes also a 
gift of twenty-two paintings and a loan of 
three, which are equally fine and important. 
Many of these are masterpieces and are 
attributed to famous masters with as much 
propriety as most attributions have been 
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much more concerned with the meaning 
and symbolism of the picture. Without any 
expectation or even desire to seduce the 
energetic Occidental mind to the gentle 
contemplative processes of the Oriental, it 
seems advisable not to lose sight of the 
attributions given to paintings, whenever 
any are given, and to wield the bludgeon of 
doubt and suspicion a little less lustily than 





AN IMMORTAL PLAYING THE CH’IN 


IN THE STYLE OF 


made in the Occident, or as many attribu- 
tions are still made in the Orient. In a field 
of art so vast and complicated and extend- 
ing over so long a period of time as that of 
China and Japan, it must be remembered 
that both Occidentals and Orientals are 
just at the beginning of the task of sorting 
and weighing according to the rules of 
Occidental scholarship, and one may won- 
der at and perhaps regret a little the 
demand to know exactly who did a picture, 
at exactly what place, and at exactly what 
time, instead of the less exacting classical 
Oriental interest, which was much more 
casual in its acceptance of attributions and 


LI LUNG-MIEN, 


07 


ABOUT 1040 11060 


is the custom of this decade. For instance 
take the the River and 
lrees, belonging to a pair of which one, 
for some years the property of this Mu- 
seum, was bought as a Koyetsi, and for 
which, until lately, we have preferred to 
retain the name of Koyetsi. Contemporary 
Japanese authority, not to be outdone by 
the Western system of doubting the au- 
thenticity of anything Oriental (and one 
Western authority has gone so far as to 
remark, ‘““‘How do | know it ts second cen- 
tury—I didn’t see it made!’’) now tells us 
that only the calligraphy of Koyetsi can 
be surely identified, and that at the present 


case ol screen 
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time no painting can be proved to 
been done by hu 
but cling timidly to 
si,’ privately hoping that we are unneces 
sarily sceptical 


aged to slip one over on acfit cal POsle rit 
In any case 


ascribed these screens to this master, an 


SINC ON« 


his name 


mean a certain stvle to present students o 


Oriental art, it seems better to retain the 


association of his name until such time 


generation has 


rightly or wrongly, has come to 


forgetting the loan 


appreciated, but not 
exhibition of 1917, this is the first time 
York has had a chance to see what 


as decoration en masse. 


are ordinarily used in pairs, 
but the same kind of decoration is used 
as in the Nijo 
Castle at Kvoto, Where room after room ts 


decorated in double tiers of screen-like pan- 


throughout an entire palace, 


s, Which, as a setting for court functions, 
The six 
screens with a design of NO robes hung on 


difficult: to surpass 





SIX-PANEI 


SCREEN: WHITE POPPII 


the question can be settled. One should 
never forget that neither d 

tions nor the lack of them has anything to 
do with the intrinsic quality of 
Buddhistic art, like mediaeval art in 
Europe, was rarely signed, and should bs 


a painting 


regarded in the same spirit. The west fagadk 


of Chartres is unsigned, as are the great 
cave temples of Yun Kang, vet both stand 
as great and supreme souvenirs of their 
respective epochs, and few are silly enough 
to deny if 

In the present essay, one can do no mor 


than call attention to the outstanding fea 


tures of the collection; later they will be 
presented in detail 

[he splendor of Japanese screens and the 
piquant charm of the prints have become 
familiar enough to the Occidental to be 


ATTRIBUTED LO KORIN, LOOT 1710 


racks (five attributed to Yeitoku and one to 
\l; tahel O1VE ONE 


tne eTrea SeTS Of 


an imaginative clue to 


hundred which were 


t daimuos for use in certain 


ceremonials in which the lord and_ his 
retinue moved through the streets between 
continuous walls of splendor 

here is also a satisfaction tinged with 
sentiment at the reunion of the so-called 


) 


Magnolia screen (we now call it River and 


l rees ittributed to Kovetsta, with its 
mate, Which has tor a long time’ been 


one of the the Jap- 
Singly, 


are splendid examples of Japanese 


treasures ol 


anese collection of this Museum 


(Hey 


design in its most gracious manner, and to- 
gether they are complete and beautiful. The 
Motonobu are in 


screens attributed to 


much the same manner but have the added 
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terest stenct yvmbolism 
the ; ine. willow ssociated 
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Wit entle bi bal nst the 
Staiwart 1 line pine and commandin 
’ 
( mes | r screens eW poppies 
thrown S iden eT d tributed 
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\\ he ormerl SCTE ke the ol 
on roughly represet e on 
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OUNG MA ( I GY H I BELA 
BY O| {URA MASANOJ]I OO OS 
te ry cell atten aicnas : 
Buddhist art is formal, ritualistic, and, as 


formerly noted, usually unsigned. The 
works of masters who painted religious sub 
jects are a matter of record and tradition. 

Museum, for the first 


time in the history of its collection, a nota- 


There comes to the 


ble array 
tic paintings of which several are splendid 


of Japanese and Chinese Buddhis- 


examples of the tradition of Wu Tao-tzi, 
one of the greatest of T’ang painters. Kuan 
Yin (or Kwannon) in his gracious feminine 
manifestation; gentle Jizo, Merciful Helper 
of the Dead; the 
Monju and Fugen; and the holy Rakan 
Also the life history of 
Taishi, the first great 


Be Satsu: 


missionary 


are here at last 
Prince Shdtoku 


46) 


the Buddhist faith in Japan, 


depicted in two great paintings attributed 
Secular painting is 
represented by the wonderful Warriors 
Guarding the Emperor, attributed to Mit- 


to Tosa ITsunetaka 


sushige of the Tosa school, and by a con- 
group of enchanting ladies in 
and dance, of the school of Mata- 
hei, who was the forerunner of the Ukivo-é 
school. Aside from the panels of the screen 
of the school of Matahei, among the most 


siderable 


posture 


notable paintings are A Beauty, at- 
tributed to an unknown artist of the Sung 
a Girl Writing and a Lady Play- 
ing a Musical Instrument, both of the 
school of Matahei. There are examples, too, 
of the category of painting which the Orien- 
f them 
all of them indicative of the impor- 


tance which these things have in the life of 


dynasty; 


tals call Birds and Flowers, all « 


lovely 
China and Japan. Remark especially the 
little Vase with Blue and White Flowers 
ittributed to Kenzan, and Washing Horses 
ina River attributed to Chao Méng-fu, one 
of the finest attributed to this master. The 
painting, Dragons and Landscape, at- 
tributed to Ch’en Jung, is a supreme exam- 
le of its tvpe 
|APANESE PRINTS 

So much has been written of the Japanese 
print from the technical, the historical, and 
the aesthetic points of view (into which a 
sentimentality 1s often in- 
fused), that it Is unnecessary to discuss 
here its place in the history of art. Suffice it 
that toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Ukivo-é school of art did occur 
of which wood-block prints were a signifi- 
cant part), that for two centuries it ran its 
course in Japan with a definite beginning, 
climax, and end, and that, by some curious 
paradox which Westerners find it hard to 
understand, its chief exponents in that old 
feudal world in which class distinctions 
were severe, were the ‘people As it is 
quite impossible to get entirely away from 
this phase in the development of Oriental 
art, it is desirable to have as complete a 
achievement in that medium as 

The Havemeyer gift, with its 
820 individual prints (including 520 suri- 
ranging from the Primitives of the 


record of 
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seventeenth century to the landscape de- 


signs of the nineteenth, greatly increases the 
Museum's collection of the works of the 


best masters. 


We begin with the black-and-whites of 


leaves from 
books and_ single Hishikawa 
Moronobu, Nishikawa Sukenobu of Kyoto, 
and Okumura Masanobu, works essentialls 
graphic bold, and linear. Next 
there are hand-colored designs, notably a 
large print of the actor Segawa Kikunojd 


the late seventeenth century: 


sheets by 


strong, 


as a Woman reading a letter, by Ishikawa 
Foyonobu; and of the same period another 
phase in the development of the Primi- 
tives, the beni-yé, in which artists such as 
Masanobu, Nishimura, Shigenaga, and 
loyonobu, in single sheets and undivided 
triptychs, strove for daintier effects than 
they had heretofore achieved, by the 
printing of two colors, rose and green. 

Ihe early polychrome period is repre- 
sented generously by Harunobu in fresh 
impressions of subjects such as Two Girls 
on a Veranda, the game of Cat’s Cradle, 
the familiar Sleeping Elder Sister, etc., 
and by Koryusai in a splendid set of pillar 
prints. In the middle period we have, among 
others, the delightful wide pillar print of 
the Woman in Red by Shunsho; an actor 
in the drama, The Thousand Cherry Trees, 
by Bunché; and excellent impressions of 
group compositions by Shuncho. In Kiyo- 
naga the quality 1s very high, especially in 
prints such as A Man in a Black Haori and 
[wo Women Approaching a_ Temple, 
Evening on the Banks of the Sumida, 
Disembarking from a Pleasure Boat, and 
others which depict that charmingly lei- 
surely life by the Sumida River, where gay 
parties gathered under cherry blossoms or 
in the snow, had picnics by the banks of the 
river, or Stepped into boats for all-day 
eXCUrsIONsS 

rhe later men who were masters of the 
figure print at the end of the eighteenth 
century and in the early vears of the nine- 
teenth are more than adequately repre- 
sented. QOutstandingly, there are two 
superb actor prints by Sharaku, The Actor 
Nakayama Tomisaburo in a Female Rdle 
and The Actor Onoyvé Matsusuké as a 
Ronin; The Lady with a Musical Toy and 


/ 


Tea House Maid 


often seen, by 


Nanivawa O-Kita, the 
as well as others not so 
l tamaro; by Yeishi the left-hand sheet ot 
his famous triptvch commemorating the 
adventures of Prince Genji during his exile 
at Suma; and by Choki the Lady and Child 
Catching Fireflies, a notable addition to 
any collection. Mention too should be made 
of Toyokuni, with whom, before the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the era of dis- 
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Tis 
DISEMBARKING FROM A PLEASURE BOAT 
ON THE SUMIDA RIVER 
BY TORII KIYONAGA, 1752-1815 
tinction in figure printing closed, but 


as Along the Sea 
Havemever Collec 


whose best prints, such 
shore at Futami in the 
tion, are worthy of a place among the finest 
of the art of the Ukiyo-é school 

[he development of landscape as a bac] 


eround, which coincided with the height 


of the development of the figure print 
resulted in large sheets, diptychs, and trip 
tvchs—some of them of great beauty—b' 
such men as Kivonaga, Shunchd, Utamaro 
Rekisenter Yeiri, Yeizan, and Tovokuni 


These are well represented, those particu 


larly deserving of note being the Picnk 
Party Trees by 


under Cherry Kivonaga 
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and the Awabi Fishers by Utamaro LACQUER 

Landscape as an end 1n itself was the last Phe lacquers include tot inro, fifty-six 
achievement of the Ukivo-é school. In this | other pieces of Japanese lacquer, and three 
field Hiroshige and Hokusai were pre- pieces of Chinese lacquer. The Japanese 
eminent, and we are fortunate indeedin that) — lacquers include excellent examples of vari- 
the Havemeyer gift is rounded off by such — ous tvpes, with several famous pieces. There 
ereat landscape works as The Warasaki Is a cabinet of lacquered wood with deco- 
Pine and The Rapids at Naruto by Hiro ration in lacquer, mother-ol-pearl, and por- 
shige, the unquestionably arresting Cry of — celain Which bears the seal of Ritsud and 
the Stag and the beloved pictorial docu- is attributed to him; also two panels, one 
ment, the Great Wave at Kanagawa, b decorated with the figure of Chang Kuo 


Hnbincai lao releasing from his 
miraculous gourd not 


CERAMICS his customary white 


Although the Mu- 
seum, with its posses- 


mule but three ca- 
vorting horses, the 


sions and loans, Is ex- other bearing the 


tremely rich in pot- 
tery and porcelain 


equestrian represen- 
tation of Chao Yun, a 
such a collection 1s warrior hero of the 


never complete, and l hree Kingdoms. The 


the present gilt has latter bears the seal 
enhanced it wonder- 
fully. The special in- 
terest of Mr. and Mrs 
Havemever was in 
Han pottery, and the 
seventeen pieces given 
at this time present 
the various glazes in 
remarkable variety) 
and completeness. No 


of Ritsu6, and both 
panels are attributed 
to him. A set of three 
writing boxes bearing 
the same design—a 
peasant carrying fag- 
eots—were all _for- 
merly attributed to 
Korin. It now seems 








probable that one 1s 


less exciting is the as- an original and the 


rs J rRIN 301T1LI 
sembly of K’ang Hs1 iets siaekiaicliahed other two. excellent 
| NG D S11} OIA 4) . 
peach blooms, of i a a copies of later periods 


which there are forty-one examples, show- — Also attributed to Korin is a small box with 


ing this radiant material in all its loveliest a design of le 
phases. For the rest, there are excellent ex- and mother-of-pearl, anda 


representation of a crane i soit gray- 


sprays and deer in pewter 
charming 


amples of many types of ceramics, espe- 
cially notable the Sung and Yiian dynasty — white lacquer with touches of color, which 
Chiin yao pieces, the Chien yao bowls — is one of the most appealing pieces in the 
which the Japanese call Temmoku), andas_ — collection. 

single star pieces, a pilgrim bottle of T’ang [he inro (little boxes to be carried on 


pottery with cream-colored glaze, and the — the belt) have many interests; first ol all, 


because they represent types of lacquer, and 


sreat sane-de-bauf vase of the K’ang Hsi 
skill in 


period, which any champion of the decora- — over a long period some of the bes 


I 
tive arts might well claim as the rival of | lacquer working went into them. Further- 


great painting and sculpture. The Japanese — more, the 


present valuable documents In 
the way of iconography as they often depict 


ceramics include examples of the ware of 
Kyoto, Seto, Takatori, Karatsu, Oribe, 
Raku, and Satsuma. Among these the — one school represents miniature versions 0! 
square bowl of Kyoto ware attributed to — the paintings of great masters Here again 
the collection is rich and representative, 


favorite stories ot the Japanese people, and 


the master Ninsei is especially notable. 
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and offers a great deal to the specialized 
student of Japanese art, as well as to the 
casual observer. Among the little things 
created for the pleasure and use of human 
beings, there 1s nothing more exquisite and 
complete than these. 


fEXTILES AND BRONZES 

In noting the textiles of the present gift, 
it should be remembered that in 1896 Mrs 
Havemever gave a notable collection of 
textile fragments, invaluable for study. At 
this time are added a charming NO robe, 





ISUBA. OBVERSE, LIGHI 


REVERSE, COPPER 


examples of cut velvet, petit point, and a 
set of imperial hangings. 

Mention is made of several Ming bronzes 
which were much needed, a splendid animal 
of the Sung period, and a large vase of the 
Han period, inlaid with a conventionalized 
dragon-and-scroll design. 

Can one overestimate such a gift as this 

the souvenirs and relics of a great civiliza- 
tion and a civilization which will not always 
be alien to us? The European paintings are 
dazzling, but more obviously our birthright, 
whereas these other things may prove to be 
the greater gilt 


JAPANESE SWORDS AND SWORD FURNITURE 
lhe swords, sword furniture, and arrow- 
heads of the Havemever Collection add an 
instructive series to the Museum’s perma- 
nent collection of artistic metalwork. Some 
Visitors will appreciate the sword furniture 


aS interesting “‘escutcheons’’; others will 


73 


recognize the skillful workmanship; still 
others will understand the legends, or inter- 
pret the subtle meanings of the designs; 
the metallurgist and metalworker are cer- 
tain to be intrigued by the blades and 
allovs and their treatment; while the stu- 
dent will further be interested in the signa- 
tures and schools of the artists. The exhibit 
is planned to satisty all these visitors. The 
objects have been grouped roughly accord- 
ing to schools, then alphabetically accord- 
ing to sub-schools, and the signed pieces 
have been segregated from the unsigned 





\ND DARK SHIBUICHI 
AND SHAKUDO 

Just as the Chinese are past-masters in 
lapidary work, so the Japanese excel in 
metalwork. The skill of Japanese blade- 
smiths is renowned, and the sword 1s a 
symbol of Japanese national culture. In it 
are embodied the traditions of the Japanese 
Before proceeding to forge a blade, the 
smith must first purify his person and per- 
form outward as well as spiritual acts of 
worship. The sword was considered the 
badge of the aristocracy, and the etiquette 
that regulated its wearing was expressed 1n 
a number of minute rules. For example, to 
exhibit a naked weapon was a gross insult 
unless a gentleman wished to show his col- 
lection to his friends. In this event, the 
weapon was drawn from the scabbard by 
the guest and admired inch by inch, but 
not to its full length unless the owner 
pressed him to do so. In the present exht 


score ol 


bition there are a swords, only two 


of which can be mentioned in this briet 
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note. The first bears the name of Gassan 


11 1 
Sadakazu, who was the official swordsmith 





ol the Imp rial Household and who died In 
ve of eighty-four. Bashford 
Dean, the late Curator of Arms and Armor 


interviewed this artist and watched him at 


i9giS at the a 


work, and was convinced that the watered 
t\ pes of steel of the ancient blades could be 


) 


reproduced by a great modern swordsmitl 
Ihe second sword is of interest primarily 


because of its rich mountings, which are 





SIDONIAN CUP. FIRST CENTURY 


B.C. OR A.D 


signed by the distinguished nineteenth- 
century master, Kano Natsu6, who was 
professor of metalwork at the Imperial Art 
School of Tokyo. In connection with these 
sword blades may be mentioned a small 
group of arrowheads, also made by sword- 
smiths. These are as skillfully forged as the 
blades and are carved and decorated in 
openwork. Seven of them are inscribed 
“Echizen Korai,’” a famous arrow-making 
center. 

It is the mountings, rather than the 
blades, which will appeal to the non- 
specialist, for they reproduce, by an un- 
paralleled use of metals, the living, moving, 
changing colors of nature, and stimulate a 


desire to know the special meaning of the 


subjects which ornament them. All the 
motives of these fittings have meanings 
which every learned Japanese can readily 
interpret, and thus they not only enrich the 
sword but also serve as a reminder of the 
essential lessons of ethics and religion. It is 
the chisel work, however, which appeals 
primarily to the Japanese connoisseur. This 
was executed with amazing precision, and 
sometimes two artists collaborated in the 
making of a small fitting. For example, the 
Inscriptions on one of our guards, which is 
extraordinary in that its mass comprises 
four different metals, record that the 
chrysanthemum and orchid were exe- 
cuted by one artist (Kazuyoshi) and the 
plum and bamboo by another (Yoshitsugu 

Because almost every technique in the 
ornamentation of metals—punching, dnrill- 
ing, sawing, chasing, inlaving, overlaying, 
etc.—was employed successfully, these 
fittings are inviting to all people of taste, or 
even curiosity, In such matters. 

The six pieces signed by Goto Ichijé are 
worthy of mention. Two of these are signed 
Got6 Hokkid Ichij6, and one is signed 
Goto Hogen Ichijo saku. At the age of 
thirty-four this artist was given the rank of 
Hokkio, the second highest rank conferred 
on artists by imperial decree; 1t was not 
until IchijO attained the age of seventy- 
three that he received the rank of Hdgen 
the highest rank conferred by the emperor. 
Other distinguished artists represented are 
Shiho Hodgen and Kikuchi Tsuneyuki 
official chiselers of the daimios of Mito and 
Senda, respectivel\ - Masavuki, founder ol 
the Hamano school; and Haruaki Hégen, 
me of the three great moderns. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to 
remark that this collection exemplifies not 
only the skill of the Oriental artist in metal- 


work, but also the understanding of Orien- 
tal culture by American connoisseurs 


CLASSICAL AR1 
Che Classical Department has received as 
its share of the Havemeyer bequest nineteen 
pieces ol glass, two olazed terracotta bowls, 
and one bronze helmet (Gallery A 23). The 
glass represents a selection made from a rich 
collection, so that each piece is a choice ex- 


ample of its kind. Together they give an ex- 
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cellent picture of the variety of techniques 
shapes, and colors emploved by the ancient 
glassmaker. All are of Roman date except 
one Greek ointment vase. As an outstand- 
ing example we may mention a Sidonian 


cup of the first century B.c. or A.p. It 1s 
inscribed on one side laswy exonszev (‘‘lason 
made it’’), on the other LyycOn 9 avooacas 
which may be translated either ‘‘Let the 
buver remember,” that is, our “Beware of 
imitations, or, more 
probably, “Let the 
buver be remem- 
bered”’ i.e., by the 


oods), following a late 
usage current In con- 
temporary dedica- 
tions in Syria and 
elsewhere. [he cup ts 
an exact duplicate ot 
one lent us by ]. P 
Morgan and was evi 
dently blown in the 
same mold. Other im- 
portant 
molded 
form of a human head 
in fine preservation, a 
bottle with 


tion in red 


pieces are a 


cup in the 


a decora 
enamel 
eful cup 
with apphed threads 


of blue glass, and two 


color. a Prac 


pieces ol banded mo 
saic glass 

The two green- 
glazed bowls are fine specimens of this rare 
ware, especially interesting on account of 
its employment of lead glaze at this com- 
paratively early period (first century A.D 
1.e., Synchronous with the Chinese pottery 
of the Han 
glazes 


FRAGMENT © 


period, which has similar 

[he bronze helmet is of the Corinthian 
type, a beautiful early example dating from 
the seventh century B.c. The holes around 
the edge served for the attachment of the 


lining. 


EGYPTIAN ART 
lhe quality of the two Egyptian objects 
in the Havemeyer bequest is in keeping with 
the high standards set by the rest of the col- 
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lection. Both pieces are stone sc ulpture one 
a complete statuette, the other a fragment 
| he Statuette 1S a gor rd eCX- 
ample, typical of funerary figures of the XII 


and represents a man 


oft a small statue 


Khnumu- 
hotpe by name, wrapped in a long cloak 
squatting in the traditional posture of the 
scribe. An inscription pravs the god Ptah 
Sokar to provide for his soul 


Dynasty, 


[he other piece, though a mere fragment 

is of much greater im 
for its high 
portrait 


portance 
quality as 
sculpture 1s immedi 
apparent. The 


characteristics which 


atel\ 


set Egyptian art a 
part trom that of 
other times and places 
are so marked that 


they often serve to 
than 


merits 


rather 
to reveal the 


of a particular exam 


obscure 


ple of painting or 
sculpture. This factor 
is almost always pres 


ent in royal statue: 
in addition to 
frontalit) 


presence ot the 


headc lot nh or 


where 
absolute 
the 


striped 


one of the curious 

crowns 1s likely. to 

gp distr t th ittention 
STATUETTE ul ALL I C al Clit ) 


from the modeling of 
unless one 1s so familiar 
feel that they are 


the face. Indeed 
with these features as to 
a natural setting it 1s nec 
them away” in order properly to appreciat 
the object as 


essary to imagine 
i work oft art 

Chance has done th 
the fragment in question. A 
carried away all the headcloth except 
small piece at each side of the brow. Other- 


in the case of 


Is lor 
fracture has 


wise nothing remains except the face and a 
part of the neck. The portrait of a man ts 
before us, and as we look upon it we ar 
compelled to admire the mastery 
which the sculptor has expressed the forc: 
ful character of a man rather than to se 
just another head of an Egyptian king 
Portraiture in sculpture was carried to a 
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IHE REPORT OF THI] 
FOR THE YEAR 1920 


lhe following extracts are taken from the 
Report for the Year 20, made | 
I] rustees I the Corpor on The It 
with the most important ters the 
ears work, the increase in the collections 
and n the attend e ( the p it | c the 
additional work in all departments incident 
to both of these, and the financial results ot 
such demands upon the Museun 

[he most important event of the vear 
just past, and one of the most momentous 
in the histor ff the Museum, was the be 


quest of works of art from the late Loutsine 
W. Havemever, which under the terms ot 
her will are to be kept on permanent exhib1 
tion, and to be known as The H. O. Have 
mever Collection. In accepting this bene- 
faction, the Trustees expressed themselves 
as follows 

““ “No pilt to the Museum could be mort 
welcome. The collection is monument to 
the exquisite taste of Mr. and Mrs. Have- 
collected what to them was 


acted on 


meyer Phe. 
beautiful and appealing and the 
their own judgment, the quality of which ts 
now evident. In this respect their collection 


Is probably unique among the large private 


collections of the country. That it is given 
to the Museum, or rather to the public 
through the Museum, is evidence of Mrs. 


Havemever’s confidence in out trusteeship 

\nother bequest, that from Bashford 
Dean of about $205,000, has resulted in the 
acquisition of a large and notable addition 
to the collection of arms and armor, since 
with the most generous gifts of money from 
friends, aggregat 
Museum funds it has enabled the Museum 
to secure the major part of Dr. Dean's pri- 


Ing $275,000, and the use of 


vate collection for a memorial to him in 
recognition of his service in the formation 


of t 


us department 


‘Acquisitions of the value and extent of 
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these bring with them new responsibilities 
not only to exhibit them well, in a manner 
worthy of them, but also to extend every 
opportunity for their enjovment and under- 


standing by the people whom they are in- 
tended to benefit. With this thought in 
mind, the Trustees are under the necessity 
f making it plain to the Corporation and to 
hat with the increase of the col- 


o 


lections vear by vear, the growth of the 
building, and the growth of demands tor 
service, there has been an increase tn the 
cost of maintenance until now it is not pos- 
sible to meet this requirement out of funds 
available for the purpose without an annual 
deficit. This must now be met by payment 


out of income trom tunds heretofore reserved 
for the purchase of works of art. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase in the administrative 


expenses each Succeeding Vea;4r will see 


corresponding decrease in purchases out of 
the income from funds for this purpose now 
diverted to the payment of upkeep, unless 
larger endowment funds can be secured 
“In this epoch of undertakings for the 
betterment of the public welfare, it is ac- 
cepted as a matter of primary consideration 
that funds for administration should be pro- 
vided first of all; such was the case with the 
Museum, but in its phenomenal growth the 
tunds which were and have been provided 
for this purpose have not kept pace with the 
great and splendid benefactions for other 
e result that the 


Trustees must now most urgently appeal for 





purposes, with the inevitab 
financial help to enable them to carry on 
the work of administration and of service to 
the public 

I he total number of annual contributing 
members at the end of the vear was 13,592 
a gain of 300 over the previous Veal The 
total of the contributions thus received was 
$138,960, which was applied to the 
expense of administration 

‘It is gratifving to record that the attend- 
ance this vear at the main building has been 
the largest in the history of the Museum 


1,297,004, and that the number of visitors 


to The Cloisters, 42,150, although less than 
last vear, is surprisingly large in view of its 
inaccessibility. The total of the attendance 
at the two buildings, 1,330,754, When ana- 
lvzed, as in the tables at the end of this re- 


ilities 
dnner 
every 
Inder- 
ire in- 
ht in 
eSSIt\ 
ind to 
le col- 
it the 
ls tor 
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pe )S- 





funds 
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ment 
rved 
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itive 
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now 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
port, shows that the opportunities offered 
to the people of New York for their enjoy- 
ment have been widely embraced, and that 
the increasing public interest in art, which 
is evidenced in the press and in many other 
wavs, 1s nowhere better shown than by the 
number of people who visit the Museum 
galleries, especially on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. This interest is marked by a 
greater definiteness of purpose and objec- 
a more critical 


tive than formerly, and by 


and understanding attitude towards what ts 


seen. Among the tables referred to, those 
which record the number of persons who 


{ 


have come to embrace the opportunities of 
fered for the hearing of lectures, or to take 
advantage of the service of the Instructors 
furnish gratifving evidence of the value of 
the service Which is being rendered by the 
Museum for adults and children. The vari- 
ous opportunities of the kind have added 


f th who have 


297,524 to the count of those 
come to the Museum. 

“The cost of administration in 1929 Was 
$1,030 $72.03 and the total available in 
come for its payment was $753,087.08, lea\ 
ing a deficit of $883,384.35 to be met by the 
contributions of Trustees and the applica- 
tion of income from funds which may be 
used at the discretion of the Board, but 
which under other circumstances would be 
spent for the purchase of objects of art 

“The income specifically applicable to the 
purposes of administration is derived from 
the following sources: from the City through 
an appropriation in its Budget, $479,112.52; 
from membership dues and fellowships, 
$140,900; from the sale of publications, in- 
cluding photographs and casts, and from 
fees received for various services, 573,802.05 ; 
and from othersources designedly applicable 

“The cost of administration for 1930 Is 


estimated to be $1,671,120, an increase of 


$34,047.97 over that of the actual expense 
In 1920 

“Tt will be seen at once that the situation 
which has been reported annually for a 
number of years, is a critical one, and that 
at the present rate of growth, the draft upon 
purchase funds for must 
greatly curtail the purchasing power of the 
Museum. It is with this serious contingency 
that the con- 


maintenance 


before them Trustees are 


4d 


prints 


which have been re 
{ 


vear, through bequests, gifts, and purchase 


the 


Was 1,025; 
Was 1,710; and the accessions of books for 
the Library numbered 2,318. | he importan 


referred to in the depart 


dceeessions are 
mental reports which follow 
at the end of the 
Registrar the 
form, that devoted to purchases giving the 
names of the funds out of whose 


bought 


Snow 


accessions 


objects have been 


“A new table of comparative figures 
printed in the report] gives an idea of the 
growth of the collections in the past tel 
vears, the part which the liberality « 
friends has plaved in this tncrease nd, 1 
cidentally, the amount of work involved 
caring for these SS1O 

\lthough it may not be apparent at 
first thought, changes in the collections and 


increased growth the Mu 


seum carry with them struct 


and alterations in the buildings that are al 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 
strained to make a public plea for gifts o 
money for their use in meeting the adminis 
tration expenses of the Museum 

The number of objects of art, except 


[ 


The diversity otf these 


eived during the 


number of prints received 


and the tables 
report, prepared by the 


in classified 


Incomes 


{ 


tral ( hangt S 


most continuous i 
| : | | : } | 
changes may be shown by citing the work 
ot modernization of the galleries of paint 


numbers 20, 21, 24, and 25 


| 


Oo ul 
i COU} 


and the 


Ings 


completion an¢ 


yWtION O} i 


ide more ade 
Many 


room and lunch room, to prov 
ate space for employees 


and 


during the vear, 


changes were 


improvements 


which has been a veri 
active one, including, b 


toilets for 


men ana 


i new locker 


other 


finished 


1 small addition to 


| 


Wing B, new publi 

women. In this building it was possible t 
Incorporate a rest room nd toilet for the 
women of the Museum stat? and also to pro 
vide space 1n the basement for the enlarge- 


ment of the shop for the n facture 
exhibition cases 

“The building housing the incinerator 
was reconstructed and the brick stack con 


nected with it was raised, window sash 1 
the Morgan Wing we 
a modern type, movable pi 
racks were installed in the base 
changes made 


Desk, at the 


) 


re replaced by sash ol 
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it ite the 
staffon duty there. An addition for offices an 
shops was erected in part of the courtyar 
space between Wings A 
expansion of a number of offices and shop 
to a point more adequate for efficient worl 


The past vear of the VMuseum 


work of the members of the 





OPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


j 


( CoN¢ 

Which have preceded it, has been one ot 

gratifying progress in every branch of its 

‘ ;, 

activities—particularly in the exhibition 
va lam t t) { t} 1 \ 1 that 
and demonstration of the many\ its tha 
have come to it from generous donors, and 
in the interest and appreciation displaved 


by those for whom it receives its benetac 
tions, the publh or whom 


these things are good to report; they are the 
evidence of the Museum's vitality, and of 
the confidence it has inspired in the minds 
of those who support its purposes on the 
one hand, and of those who enjoy tts privi- 
the other; they are the 


uv T) 
leges on 


justification 
for the appeal that 1s made at the beginning 
of this report, and now again at its close, 
for larger tunds tor the carrying on of this 
public service. The Trustees repeat most 


earnestly what was said in last vear’s re- 


port, that the pressing need of the Museum 
today is tor money to allow the expansion 
of work now being carried on, and for its 


nevitable expansion in the future 


ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


ELECTION OF TRUSTE! \t the annual 
meeting ol the Board ol Trt 
130, M 


Horace Havemever were elected Trustees 


istees held on 
February 17 ron C. Taylor and 
in the classes of 1931 and 1933 respectivel\ 
to fill vacancies caused by the resignations 
of Charles W. Gould and Francis ¢ 
who were elected 


Jones, 
Advisory Trustees for 
Life in January. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. At 


{ 


the regular meeting of the Board ot 


ANNUAI 


tees, held February 17, the following mem 
bers of the outgoing class of 1930, \ 
Everit Macy, Arthur Curtiss James, and 
William Sloane Coffin, were reélected as the 
class ot 1037. 
Howard Mansfield 
Museum since 1909, having resigned this 
office, William Sloane Coffin was elected 
in his place Ihe other officers 


elected as follows 


Treasurer of the 


Were Te- 


President Robert W 

First Vice-President Elihu Root 
Second Vice-President Henry Walters 
Secretary Henry W 


The following committees were elected 


de | orest 


Kent 


for the year ending February 28, 1931 


kobert W. de Forest, President 
Elihu Root, First Vice-Presi 
dent 
Henry Walters 
President 


Wilham Sloane Coftin, Treas 


\dams tf dward S. Harkness 
Baker Howard Mansfield 

slumenthal Wm. Church Osborn 

Daniel C. Frencl Henry S 


(seorge 
(seorge 


roe WEN 
Pritchet 


FINANCE COMMITTEI 
George Blumenthal, Charrmas 
George F. Baker gs 
Henry Walters 
lhe Treasure! l 


AUDITING COMMITTEI 
| ews Cass | edvard (_pairma) 


Arthur (Curtiss lames Cs,eores 1) Pratt 


) 


Robert B 
Museum, has 


\ Girt oF MONEY 
| ellow ol the 


Dodson, a 
generously 
given $500, as for two vears past, to be used 
preferably tor the Department of Prints, or 


lor current expenses 


Mt 
of I 
follov 


poral 
ef 
The 
mem 
whic 
to th 
elect 

rin 


rAIN 


the 
d ol 
inds 
the 
1Vi- 
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\t a meeting of the Board 
February 17, 1930, the 


MEMBERSHIP 
of Trustees, held 
following persons were elected to the Cor- 
poration: FELLOWs IN Perpetutty, Myron 
C. Taylor and Alexander Moss White, Jr. 
Phe following persons, having qualified for 
membership through their contributions, 
which, with all fees so received, are applied 
to the cost of Museum administration, were 
elected in their respective classes: CONTRIB- 
uTING MemBER, Abel Cary Thomas; Sus- 
Members, Mrs. Charles G 


TAINING 

Carter, Mrs. Malcolm G. Chace, Mrs. Le 
Grand Cannon Cramer, Miss Mary T. 
Cudahy, Miss Martha Lincoln Draper, 


Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mrs. George E. Keiser, 
Mrs. Alfred R. Miller, Mrs. Frederick R. 
Mrs. Helen C. Warden. ANNUAI 
elected to the number ot 


Steinway, 
MEMBERS Were 
130. 

THE FREE SaturDAY Concerts. The 
first and second symphony concerts of the 
March series, conducted by David Mannes 
were held on March 1 and 8. The remaining 
two concerts of the vear will be given on 
Saturday evenings, March 15 and 22, at 8 
Thev will be preceded by talks on 
the programs by Thomas Whitney Surette 
p.m. in the Lecture Hall. This 
March series of concerts is the gilt ol 
Clarence H. Mackay. 

Ihe January series marked the record 


o¢ I ” k 


at 5:15 


attendance at a single concert—-10,929 on 
January 25; the previous record was 10,071 
for the third concert of the January series 
in 1924. The total attendance for the four 
concerts, 37,077, was the largest attendance 
at any series since the concerts have been 


given 


PHeE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF THI 
Works oF ARTHUR B. Davies. The Davies 
exhibition in Gallery D 6, open through 
March 30, is too interesting to be passed 


notice in this issue of the 


over without 
BuLLetin. But after Bryson Burroughs’s 
brilliant and sympathetic study of the man 
and his work which forms the introduction 
to the catalogue, and the suggestive com- 
ment by Louise Burroughs in the February 
BuLLeéTIN on the exhibition itself and some 
of the pictures in it—in view, too, of the 
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fact that the paintings and tapestries now 
hang upon the gallery walls for individual 
appreciation—any — further 
Davies's work seems superfluous. The exhi- 


analysis of 


bition will be open for nearly three weeks 
after the publication of this March BuLLe- 
iIN, and visitors who come for a first view 
of The H. O. Havemeyer Collection may 
well linger for another look at Davies's 
breathlessly serious children, his romanti 
visions, his rhythm-seeking patterns, his 
Italian land 


serene—vet still nostalgi 


scapes. 

\N EXHIBITION OF SAMPLERS. An exht- 
bition of European and American samplers 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries will be held in Gallery 
H 10, Monday, April 14, and 
closing on September 30. Con- 
sisting of samplers in the Museum’s collec- 


opening on 


Tuesday, 


tion and specimens lent by private collec- 
tors, this exhibition, numbering about 125 
samplers, 1s designed to give a comprehen 
sive survey of this form of needlework. The 
exhibition will be described in detail in the 
\pril BULLETIN 


\ TEMPORARY ARRANGEMENT OF FRENCH 
AND BritisH PaintinGs. The temporary in- 
stallation of The H. O. Havemever Collec- 
tion in the midst of the paintings galleries 
has necessitated the removal from exhibi 
tion of the paintings 1n four galleries, 20, 21 
24, and 25. These were the permanent col- 
lection of French and British paintings and 
the changing exhibition of water colors. In 
order to exhibit the most important of these 
withdrawals the European paintings of Gal- 
lerv 19 were also taken down, and a com- 
bination of British and French works put in 
their place. The twenty 
are of the very best and make a handsome 
exhibition in themselves. [here is one wall 
of English portraits and Turners; on an 
other a pair of Manets and the David por 


paintings chosen 


trait are separated by two landscapes by 
Corot and Claude. The Charpentier family 
by Renoir hangs with Monet, Boucher, 
Puvis, and Greuze. The large Courbet, Les 
Demoiselles de village, is flanked by the 
Ingres portraits, and Lawrence and Degas 


}.M.1 


have two short walls. 
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ND EMBROIDERY. The Mu 1929, an extract from which ts published in 
n adding to its collection inother column of this issue of the BULLE- 
sland embroideries an unusuall rin, has been distributed to Members of 
the gift of H. A. I the Museum. Copies will also be sent to 





[his piece 1s a distin other interested persons upon request 
le native handicralt addressed to the Secretar\ 

yroughout the Islands It is hazardous to rate reputations and 

decoration or tor per to pass verdict on the merit of the art of 

I long rendered extinct one’s own time But an outstanding 

by the advance of industrialism personality revealed in all an artist’s pro- 

It is worked in colored silks on a linen ductions 1s surely one test of the perma- 

ground and shows the characteristic leaf nency of excellence. Davies triumphs in 

form or “King Pattern” arranged on a cen such a test,’ writes Brvson Burroughs in 

tral stem in vertical rows. At the top is a the introduction to the catalogue of the 

pointed gable surrounded by parrots and Memorial Exhibition of the Works of 

winged dragons, and miniature birds and Arthur B. Davies. Of the 189 examples of 

dogs appear at regular intervals throughout) = Davies’s work in painting, drawing, and 

the design. This embroidery probably dates — textile design which make up the exhibition 

from the seventeenth century, and in addi 124 full-page illustrations are included in 

tion to its fine drawing and workmanship is — the catalogue, which may be purchased in 

In a superb state of preservation. It will be — the exhibition gallery or at the Information 
shown in Gallery H15 Psy Desk.! 


volume 


—— 
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Metropolitan 
TALKS AT THE CLOISTERS FOR MEMBER I], part 2, will probably appear early in 


OF THE Museum. On Fridays during the Ma rl 


which completes the 
part of April and in the earlier weeks oa 


ls numbe 

; volume, will include the following 
of May, at three o'clock, Miss Duncan will articles by members of the Museum stafl 
meet Members at The Cloisters, Fort and other scholars: Coptic Tunics in The 
Washington Avenue and totst Street, to Metropolitan Museum of Art, by M. § 
discuss with them Romanesque and Goth 


art as illustrated by the collections. Thi 


ti 


Dimand; Recent Acquisitions of Japanese 
\rms and Armor, by Thomas |. Hoopes; 
dates are \pril 18, 25, Mav 2, 9, and 16 Modern Methods for the Preservation of 
Ancient Metal Objects, by Colin G. Fink; 
\ Double Virginal, Dated 1581, by Hans 
Ruckers, by James J. Rorimer; An Earl 


\ Girt OF SCREENS Iwo charming 
screens of the school of Matahei, represent- 
ing the cultivation of rice through the four 


14 


;' Mughal Painting. by Joseph Breck: Notes 
seasons, have lately been added to the col- oe 5 } a ; is 


on Two Woodcuts Ascribed to Hans Sebald 
Beham, by William M. Ivins, ]r.; Examples 
of South German Woodwork in the Metro- 
politan Museum, by Adolph Feulner and 
Preston Remington; Wall Decorations of 
the Main Temple of the Sun at El ‘Amar- 
neh, by C. Ransom Williams; Polychrome 
Vases from Centuripe in the Metropolitan 
Museum, by Gisela M. A. Richter; Notes 
on Persian Costumes of the Sixteenth and 
y\ Joseph M. 


lections of the Department of Far Eastern 
\rt as the gift of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, and 
placed in the Room of Recent Accessions 
[he screens are six-fold and may be dated 
seventeenth century, or possibly even late 
sixteenth century. [The procession of sea 
sons starts at the nght with the planting ot 
rice in the early spring, and progresses to 
the transplanting of young plants; and in 


the second screen continues to the harvest 


: Seventeenth Centuries 
and winter storage. [he scenes are pleasant 
Upton 


and amusing, the figures admirably drawn 
an excellent addition to our collections 


Catalogue of a Memorial Exhibition of the 
Works of Arthur B. Davies. New York, Febru- 
ary to March 3 MCN ntroduction 

PUBLICATION Nott Phe Sixtieth An ae ee : soot lion tag in Mit 

: . , by Bryson Burroughs. xviii, 36 pp. octavo. 124 
nual Report of the Museum, for the year illustrations. Paper. Price $1.00 
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cesco Cipper), Italian first half of NVIII cent Veim Room & Germa 
Pu ] thr 1 gilded ar ir of 
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Portrait of Mabel Marquand (Mrs. Ward Grace (Sian 
John Singer Sargent American, 1550-1925 Herald pan Yutch. dated 1656 (Amer 
Gift of the Hon. Henry G. Ward. yy 
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Portrait of the Hon Joseph H ( hoate, by Car Fverhit Vy ] Ie Blair 


los Baca-Flor, French-Peruvian, contem} 
Gift of Miss Mabel Choate and the late J. Pterf * Not yet placed on exhibitio 
Vor + Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 
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1 1, in wax, by Malvina Hoffmar 
XVII porary (Wing Kk, Room 7 { 
\f } Vr | ean Holdes ss 
5 
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K . \ ' } 1 1828.* ) 
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Sampler, by | Van Zandt, American, dated 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


Mi 


r ( ar ciliate 4:00 sb 
4 (; r\ ( } ( © met Mohamn we ND es "yes t 
\ 14 yu 1100 
Story-H ca ge! \\ \ | I | Painter: | r 
2 Ay r\ | K } () ( \i T en ()ur I] \ ) 
Te ; ; . 


APRI i 
2 Tra luger I {00 
5 Story-Hour for } nger ‘ f Membx \\ ) \ iked to 
| } \nr ( rtis C | I OL15 
Trad ( nporar I H r | 4 0 
Storv-Hour for Younger ¢ ! f Mer t S rst r His ¢ ntry a 
| I \r ( I ( I 5 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\ rt ] Da Ns CK 
MA HOUI 
22 Ff I M la se Prints Kojiro Tomit 4:00 
22 lalk or e Concert Progr lhomas Whitney Sur t 5:15 
23 Some Historic Sites in Gri Claret H. You 4:01 
20 Lands pe P In Cn (seorT k ey 4-00 
30 Spanish Art. E. Allison Peer ee 
Q+ 
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APRII HOt 


1 Radio Talk, WRNY>: Nature as the Chinese Painter Saw It Huger Elliott 11:30 
4 Radio Talk, WNYC: A Colonial Silversmith. Huger Elliott 5:45 
s Radio Talk, WOR: The Altman Collection. Huger Elliott 12:10 
s Francia’s Portrait of Federigo Gonzaga (For the Deaf and the Deafened). Jane Bb. Walker oO 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
(Announced by Courses 


Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m., Sundays at 3 p.n 
Gallery Talks by Roberta M. Fansler, Saturdays at 3 p.m 
Gallery Talks by Huger Elliott, Sundays, at 2 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2 p.m 


Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplavs, luesdays, Mar is 1 Apr 
at 2 p.m 
Study-Hour for Practical Workers and for People of Various Interests, by Grace Cornell, Sunda 
March 23, at 3 p.m 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, at 1:45 p.m., Sundays, at 1:45 
and 2°45 p.m 
CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION 
Memorial Exhibition of the Works of Gallery D ¢ February 18 thre 
Arthur B. Davies 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
lemporary Exhibition of [he H. O Galleries 20-25 March 11 through N 
Havemever Collection 
PEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 
Prints by Arthur B. Davies Gallerv Kk 40 February 18 through Marcel 
Prints by Winslow Homer Gallery K 3¢ January © until further not 
Prints—Selected Masterpieces Gallery Kk 4! March 11, 1929, until further 
English Embroideries Gallery H 19 October 14, 1929, through March 15 
Greek Embroideries Gallerv H 1s March hrough Apr 
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